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to the unfortunate. The practice goes some way to explain how
'absconding* among fathers of families, one of the great causes of
poverty and crime, came to be so general.
As to the harshness of the conditions, the term of servitude by sale
could not have seemed so outrageous to those who were accustomed to
the obligations of apprenticeship as it now appears. Blackstone defends
the master's right to the perpetual service of the Negro slave brought to
England, which, he says, in spite of the liberty he may acquire 'will
remain exactly in the same state of subjection for life, which every
apprentice submits to for the space of seven years and sometimes for a
longer term*.77
There were also two well-known attempts at philanthropic and state-
aided emigration as a means of relief to those in distress in England,
especially in London. One was the settlement of free Negroes and
London prostitutes at Sierra Leone, which as we have seen, did not
prosper. The other was the founding of Georgia by General Ogle-
thorpe and his board of trustees in 1732. Oglethorpe was moved to this
undertaking by his experiences in London debtors' prisons in 1729
when a Parliamentary Committee discovered the horrible barbarities
committed by keepers and jailers who had bought their offices,
especially by Bambridge in the Fleet. He thought that there were many
who had failed in England and become a burden to the country who
might do well in the new world:
Let us cast our eyes on the multitude of unfortunate people in the kingdom of
reputable families and of liberal or at least easy education: some undone by
guardians, some by lawsuits, some by the accidents of commerce, some by
stocks and bubbles and some by suretyship,... What various misfortunes
may reduce the rich and industrious to the danger of a prison and a moral
certainty of starving 1 These are the people who may relieve themselves and
strengthen Georgia by resorting thither, and Great Britain by their depar-
ture.117
Unfortunately, many of them proved not of the kind to strengthen
Georgia, and in 1734 the trustees decided that embarkations should
consist chiefly of Highlanders from Scotland and of German Protes-
tants (who from the first had been intended colonists), *as many of the
poor who had been useless in England were inclined to be useless like-
wise in Georgia*.118 Among the earliest settlers were two ship-loads of